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WHILE  THE  CLAY  IS  ON  THE  WHEEL 

The  Work  of  the  Christian  Educator 

Alden  H.  Clark. 

^  % 

“Salaam  Sahib.'’  I  looked  up  and  saw  two 
friendly  young  faces  smiling  at  me.  They  were  those 
of  two  eager  students  whom  I  had  been  helping 
with  their  English.  “Salaam,  Balavant  and  Tuka- 
raru,  where  are  you  going?”  I  replied.  We  were 
all  three  out  for  a  walk  in  the  pleasant  cool  of  the 
twilight  and  so  we  strolled  on  together  in  the  cama¬ 
raderie  that  grows  up  so  easily  between  young  men. 
Naturally  our  talk  drifted  on  from  pleasantries  to 
the  serious  subject  of  their  country's  need.  Coming 
to  a  little  bridge  we  sat  down  side  by  side,  conscious 
of  no  racial  barrier,  considering  together  what  we 
could  do  for  India.  It  was  an  earnest,  intimate 
talk  such  as  none  of  us  could  eyer  forget.  As  dark¬ 
ness  fell  we  separated  and  I  went  home  with  the 
joy  of  our  fellowship  strong  within  me,  feeling  anew 
the  richness  of  my  privilege  as  a  missionary. 

What  I  did  not  learn  till  months  afterwards  was 
that  our  conversation  on  the  bridge  marked  an  epoch 
in  the  lives  of  these  students.  After  I  left  them 
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they  continued  their  talk  for  hours  and  finally  vowed 
to  each  other  that  they  would  give  their  lives  for. 
Christ  and  India.  One  was  to  secure  some  indus¬ 
trial  training  to  help  lead  his  people  to  a  higher 
economic  level.  The  other  was  to  press  on  in 
academic  work  and  spend  his  life  as  a  teacher.  I 
tell  the  story  as  a  simple  instance -of  the  wonderful 
responsiveness  of  Oriental  students.  With  young 
men  and  women  there  is  an  electric  contact  of  per¬ 
sonality  on  personality  which  transcends  all  harriers 
of  race. 

It  was  so  with  Captain  L.  L.  Janes,  the  young  Civil 
War  veteran  who  went  to  Japan  as  a  government 
teacher.  His  soldierly  bearing  and  personality  won 
his  students  who  were  from  old  warrior  families 
and  for  the  most  part  in  their  late  teens.  He  and 
his  wife  invited  these  students  to  their  home  and 
there  they  studied  the  Bible  together,  till  one  by 
one  and  two  by  two,  almost  all  of  the  thirty-five 
young  men  decided  to  become  Christians.  When 
their  parents  heard  of  it  many  of  the  boys  were 
subjected  to  every  sort  of  pressure  but  almost  all 
stood  firm.  Providentially  they  learned  of  Joseph 
Neesima's  newly  started  college  and  went  to  Kyoto 
to  complete  their  education  under  his  wonderful 
Christian  influence.  This  Kumamoto  Band  was  the 
making  of  his  struggling  young  enterprise.  They 
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gave  tone  to  its  life.  When  they  graduated  part 
went  back  as  professors,  while  part  went  out  to 
become  founders  and  leaders  in  the  Japanese  church. 
From  that  band  have  come  seven  members  of  the 
faculty  and  four  presidents  of  Doshisha,  now  a  uni¬ 
versity  with  2,000  students.  It  still  furnishes  most 
of  the  leadership  for  the  influential  and  vigorous 
Kumiai  Churches  which  now  count  over  20,000 
members  in  Japan  alone,  with  a  strong  missionary 
work  in  Korea. 

STUDENTS  LEADING  THE  ORIENT 

From  the  beginning  of  modern  missionary  work 
the  education  of  native  leaders  has  been  a  primary 
object.  It  was  bound  to  be  so.  For  foreign  mission¬ 
aries  in  person  to  bring  Christas  influence  to  bear 
on  1,000,000,000  non-Christian  people  is  a  physical 
and  psychological  impossibility.  What  we  can  do  is 
to  share  in  the  moulding  of  the  native  Christian 
leaders  who  shall  win  their  own  people  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  fellowship. 

The  fact  which  magnifles  the  importance  of  edu¬ 
cational  missionary  work  today  is  that  all  the 
Oriental  peoples  are  passing  through  a  time  of  acute 
transition.  The  old  sanctions  of  society  are  crumb¬ 
ling.  Leaders  and  peoples  are  groping  about  for 
some  way  to  make  the  adjustment  to  the  new  era 
on  which  they  are  entering.  It  is  at  such  times  that 
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young  men  and  women  come  to  the  fore.  They  are 
not  yet  committed  to  the  old  systems.  They  can  see 
the  new  future  with  the  eyes  of  faith  and  are  ready 
to  give  their  lives  if  need  be  in  the  service  of  their 
ideal. 

No  more  dramatic  demonstration  of  the  power 
of  the  Oriental  students  in  the  new  day  could  be 
found  than  that  given  by  the  very  recent  student 
strike  in  China  which  swept  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  and  finally  resulted  in  the  downfall  of 
the  ministry.  The  students  left  school,  not  in  the 
least  in  anger  against  the  school  authorities,  but  to 
demonstrate  their  passionate  protest  against  the 
loss  of  Shantung  and  against  their  own  corrupt  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  who  they  felt  had  sold  out  to  the 
Japanese.  They  went  from  shop  to  shop  in  the 
streets  of  the  cities  inducing  merchants  to  boycott 
Japanese  goods,  with  the  result  that  Japan's  great 
trade  with  China  was  cut  to  the  quick.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  forbade  their  activities  and  even  imprisoned 
their  leaders,  but  in  the  end  these  students  aroused 
such  a  storm  of  indignant  protest  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  several  corrupt  officials  were  forced  to 
resign. 

In  India  extremist  leaders  have  found  among  the 
students  their  most  willing  agents  in  deeds  of  daring 
involving  danger  to  life,  and  all  movements  of  thor- 
voughgoing  social  reform  rest  their  hope  of  success 
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on  their  power  to  command  the  allegiance  of  the 
students.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  see  that  the  spirit  of  ardent  love  of  their 
“mother-land”  which  has  been  kindled  in  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  India  is  not  turned  into  wrong  channels 
by  suppression,  but  is  given  an  adequate  way  of 
expressing  itself.  And  it  is  the  great  privilege  of 
the  missionary  educator  in  all  lands  to  understand 
and  guide  into  paths  of  fruitful  service  the  restless 
idealism  of  the  Oriental  students  of  to-day. 

DEMAND  FOR  WESTERN  EDUCATION 

In  mission  schools  and  colleges  during  these  crit¬ 
ical  years  we  are  not  merely  influencing  the  leaders 
of  the  next  generation ;  we  are  moulding  the  leaders 
of  a  new  epoch.  The  great  transition  in  which  the 
Orient  finds  itself  has  made  western  education  pop¬ 
ular  beyond  anything  we  have  ever  known  before. 

Not  long  ago  there  came  to  my  office  in  Ahmed- 
nagar  a  small  group  of  village  leaders.  They  were 
stiff  of  movement  and  slow  of  speech,  but  most  at¬ 
tractive  in  their  robust  manhood.  It  is  such  Marathi 
farmers  who  formed  the  armies  that  conquered  most 
of  India  less  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  In  the 
world  war  they  gave  the  Indian  army  some  of  its 
finest  regiments.  They  have  formed  the  great  im¬ 
mobile  bulk  of  the  population,  content  to  till  their 
fields  and  live  their  lives  as  their  ancestors  did  be- 
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fore  them,  in  what  Mr.  Montagu,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  has  called  ^‘bovine  contentment.’^ 
But  this  group  represented  a  new  movement  among 
them.  They  had  come  to  invite  me  to  attend  a  great 
convention  which  they  had  planned.  Many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  progressives  from  villages  within  a  radius 
of  twenty-five  miles  had  been  invited.  They  were 
plainly  discontented  with  the  old  order  and  were 
seeking  a  new  and  better  way.  This  group  went 
so  far  as  to  want  to  break  away  from  Hinduism 
and  had  called  this  great  gathering  to  consider  com¬ 
ing  out  as  Christians.  All  through  Southern  and 
Western  India  such  conventions  have  been  held  since 
the  war.  It  has  been  in  part  the  influence  of  India’s 
boys  coming  home.  In  part  it  has  been  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  they  are  not  fitted  to  play  any  worthy  part 
in  the  new  India,  with  the  great  measure  of  Home 
Rule  which  is  to  be  theirs.  In  part  it  has  been 
rebellion  against  the  .control  of  the  Brahmins  who, 
as  they  think,  have  kept  them  down.  Some  turn 
for  help  to  Christianity  itself,  others  are  more  in¬ 
terested  in  politics,  but  all  with  one  accord  agree 
on  one  sovereign  means  of  advance.  Education.  They 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  in  order  to  take  their 
rightful  place  in  the  democratic  movement  their 
children  must  go  to  school.  Some  are  even  now  ready 
for  Christianity,  like  the  sturdy  leader  of  the  group 
who  came  to  see  me.  All  look  upon  the  missionary 
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as  their  true  friend  and  are  eagerly  putting  their 
children  into  his  village  schools,  his  boarding  schools, 
his  high  schools. 

Christian  education  is  already  well  advanced  in 
its  work  for  the  outcastes  of  India  and  the  appeal 
of  that  work  grows  greater  with  its  constantly 
widening  range.  The  upper  classes  have  been  pro¬ 
foundly  touched  by  Christ  as  they  have  come  to  know 
Him  through  their  study  and  their  contact  with 
Christian  leaders  in  missionary  high  schools  and 
colleges ;  and  they  are  coming  to  see  the  inadequacy 
of  their  old  anti-democratic  caste  system  to  meet  the 
test  of  the  new  day.  Now  the  touch  of  the  war 
is  for  the  first  time  opening  wide  the  door  of  ap¬ 
proach,  through  education,  to  the  great  middle 
classes.  All  India  is  open  to  Christian  influence  as 
it  never  has  been  before.  The  stage  is  set  for  a 
great  advance  all  along  the  line. 

EDUCATION  MADE  POPULAR  IN  CHINA 

Have  you  heard  about  the  new  phonetic  Chinese 
alphabet  that  bids  fair  to  make  China  a  literate 
country  in  a  few  years?  The  mastery  of  the  writ¬ 
ten  language  with  its  thousands  of  separate  idio- 
graphs  has  been  until  now  the  work  of  a  life  time. 
In  adopting  the  new  system  the  government  of  China 
has  asked  that  the  Protestant  missionary  forces  of 
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the  country  co-operate  in  pushing  the  simplified 
alphabet  in  their  7,000  centers  of  work.  Now  learn¬ 
ing  to  read  Chinese  is  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks’ 
study.  The  Governor  of  the  single  province  of 
Shansi  is  reported  to  have  ordered  2,500,000  primers 
in  the  new  script  and  to  have  as  his  motto  ‘‘a  reader 
in  every  home.”  The  city  of  Pekin  has  been  syste¬ 
matically  divided  into  districts  by  the  Christian 
forces,  and  college  students  under  mature  guidance 
are  conducting  in  each  district  night  schools  for  the 
teaching  of  the  new  system  of  reading.  Think  of 
a  nation  of  400,000,000  people  who  have  always 
admired  learning  suddenly  finding  an*  education 
within  the  reach  of  all!  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
opportunity  which  this  seemingly  simple  reform  will 
offer  to  the  educational  missionaries  of  China. 

WHAT  ONE  EDUCATOR  ACCOMPLISHED 

Soon  after  I  went  out  to  the  field  I  took  charge  of 
the  only  Christian  Training  School  for  male  teachers 
in  all  Western  India.  For  over  forty  years  it  had 
been  at  work  under  its  founder  and  only  principal, 
Mr.  Haig.  The  school  had  sent  out  about  900  trained 
teachers  and  over  800  of  them  were  still  in  Chris¬ 
tian  work  when  I  took  charge.  They  had  gone  into 
every  mission  and  every  district  in  the  language 
area.  Most  of  the  best  pastors  and  preachers  of 
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Western  India  had  passed  through  this  school;  750 
of  its  graduates  were  still  in  charge  of  Christian 
schools  in  city  and  village,  schools  which  are  centers 
of  life  and  light  and  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
a  powerful  agency  for  the  winning  of  friendship 
and  of  converts. 

At  our  first  alumni  meeting  I  was  surprised  to 
see  the  honored  Marathi  editor  of  the  only  Chris¬ 
tian  weekly  in  Western  India,  the  beloved  pastor  of 
our  great  Ahmednagar  First  Church,  who  was  also 
one  of  the  outstanding  Christian  figures  of  all  India, 
three  men  who  had  taken  a  full  missionary's  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  charge  of  large  districts,  and  many  other 
important  leaders  from  many  missions.  All  spoke 
with  loving  respect  of  Mr.  Haig.  It  was  clear  that 
his  influence  was  still  upon  them.  In  their  adoles- 
cent  years,  while  the  clay  was  on  the  wheel,  he  had 
moulded  these  men  into  the  future  leaders  of  Chris¬ 
tian  work  in  all  Western  India, 

THE  FRUIT  OF  A  VILLAGE  SCHOOL 

Certainly  the  most  picturesque  and  probably  the 
most  powerful  Christian  figure  in  India  to-day  is 
that  of  Sundar  Singh,  the  Indian  Christian  “Sadhu." 
As  he  goes  from  village  to  village  and  from  city  to 
city  as  St.  Francis  did  of  old,  clad  in  the  saffron 
robe  of  the  Indian  “Holy  Man,"  carrying  no  money 
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or  possessions  other  than  his  Bible,  thousands  throng 
about  him  and  carry  away  something  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  peace  and  radiance  that  shine  from  his  life. 

How  was  Sundar  Singh  won  to  Christianity?  He 
came  from  a  Sikh  family  of  wealth  and  position. 
Many  of  his  relatives  had  attained  distinction  as 
soldiers.  It  would  be  natural  to  expect  to  find  some 
unusual  agency  at  work  in  the  conversion  of  such 
a  man.  One  is  surprised  to  find  that,  humanly 
speaking,  he  was  won  by  a  simple  village  school  that 
happened  to  be  in  his  home  village.  It  was  there 
that  he  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Bible  and  the 
Christ  who  finally  won  his  allegiance.  No  mission¬ 
ary  or  other  Christian  leader  seems  to  have  had 
contact  with  him  before  he  took  his  Christian  stand. 
Just  the  simple  village  teacher  and  his  Bible.  But 
back  of  the  teacher  lay  the  Training  School  and 
the  missionary,  who  were  sending  out  such  teachers 
by  the  score  every  year.  In  the  mission  elementary 
schools  of  India  to-day  there  are  about  400,000  pu¬ 
pils.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  entire  outlook 
of  whole  classes  of  the  population  has  been  changed 
by  these  schools. 

CHRISTIANIZING  SOCIETY 

A  Brahmin  county  official  with  whom  I  once  had 
to  deal  was  surprisingly  active  in  promoting  educa- 
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tion  and  made  an  especial  point  of  interesting  him¬ 
self  in  our  schools.  Soon  the  reason  appeared-  He 
had  been  educated  in  a  Christian  college.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  leaders  in  social  reform  in  India 
are  graduates  of  Christian  schools  and  many  of  them 
are  Christians  at  heart.  Recently  a  great  stir  was 
caused  in  South  India  when  two  young  men  from 
prominent  Brahmin  families  joined  the  Christian 
Church.  Soon  it  came  out  that  the  father  of  one 
of  them  had  graduated  from  a  Christian  school. 
There  are  thousands  of  such  fathers  who  did  not 
take  the  final  Christian  step  themselves  but  are 
ready  to  help  their  sons  to  do  it.  There  are  613 
mission  colleges  and  high  schools  in  India  with  over 
80,000  pupils.  The  numbers  are  mounting  up  every 
year.  A  large  part  of  these  are  high  caste  boys 
and  girls.  Baptism  for  them  generally  means  a 
total  break  with  all  that  they  have  held  dear.  There 
are  mission  boarding  schools  in  China  most  of  whose 
pupils  enter  the  school  non-Christians,  but  which 
have  never  sent  out  a  graduate  who  has  not  taken 
a  Christian  stand.  When  I  recently  visited  the 
Canton  Christian  College,  which  draws  its  pupils 
from  the  best  families  of  South  China,  110  had  just 
become  Christians,  and  no  less  than  85  per  cent,  of 
the  students  were  members  of  the  Christian  Church. 
In  India  our  boarding  schools  and  colleges  can  show 
no  such  record  in  actual  conversions,  but  they  have 
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made  a  knowledge  of  Christian  principles  so  wide¬ 
spread  as  profoundly  to  affect  India’s  increasingly 
entire  ideal  and  viewpoint.  An  atmosphere  has  been 
created  which  is  increasingly  Christian. 

Sir  Narayan  Chandavarkar,  one  of  India’s  most 
eminent  leaders,  himself  not  an  outward  Christian, 
recently  said  to  a  group  of  missionaries: 

“The  process  of  the  conversion  of  India  to  Christ 
may  not  be  going  oh  as  rapidly  as  you  hope,  or  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  you  hope;  but  never¬ 
theless,  I  say,  India  is  being  converted;  the  ideas 
that  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  Gospel  are  slowly,  but 
surely,  permeating  every  part  of  Hindu  society,  and 
modifying  every  phase  of  Hindu  thought.” 

Mission  schools  have  paved  the  way  for  the 
mighty  movement  toward  Christianity  which  is 
coming  among  the  upper  classes  of  India.  It 
may  be  the  privilege  of  some  Canadian  missionary 
or  American  Christian  teacher  to  find  and  to  train 
the  great  Indian  leader  under  whom  this  move¬ 
ment  shall  come  to  a  head. 

What  kind  of  men  do  we  need  for  this  work?  Many 
kinds.  Scholars,  executives,  superintendents,  indus¬ 
trial  and  agricultural  teachers,  athletes  and  Boy 
Scout  leaders,  men  and  women  just  out  of  college 
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for  short  term  service  and  men  and  women  who  have 
completed  their  education  and  want  to  invest  their 
lives  in  such  work.  The  demand  for  workers  is  so 
great  and  the  supply  so  meagre  that  every  ability 
one  has  and  all  the  training  one  has  secured  will  be 
used  to  the  full.  We  need  men  and  women  who  want 
to  spend  themselves  to  the  limit  in  significant  human 
service.  The  opportunity  transcends  all  our  power 
to  meet  it. 


THE  teacher's  POSITION  OF  INFLUENCE 

Several  things  give  significance  to  the  position  of 
the  missionary  teacher.  A  peculiar  position  of  re¬ 
spect  is  accorded  the  true  teacher  throughout  the 
Orient.  In  India  it  was  the  custom  in  glden  times 
for  pupils  to  worship  their  teachers  almost  as  God 
and  to  rejoice  in  doing  the  most  menial  service  for 
them.  Much  of  this  feeling  still  remains.  The 
hearts  of  the  parents  as  well  as  of  the  pupils  them¬ 
selves  are  open  to  the  teacher.  And  in  other  lands 
of  the  Orient  one  finds  the  same  traditional  venera¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher. 

The  main  object  of  our  work  as  Christian  mis¬ 
sionaries  is  to  mould  character.  What  a  chance 
there  is  for  this  in  the  daily  contact  of  classroom 
and  athletic  field!  Missions  have  done  well  to  em- 
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phasize  boarding  schools  for  adolescent  boys  and 
girls.  In  these  years  when  boys  and  girls  are  like 
sensitive  plates  recording  every  impression,  and 
when  life's  greatest  decisions  are  made,  we  have  un¬ 
der  our  guidance  the  future  leaders  of  mission  lands. 

The  school  is  the  middle  ground  for  the  meeting 
and  fusing  of  influences  from  West  and  East.  In 
its  daily  contacts  of  every  sort  we  come  to  under¬ 
stand  one  another.  No  other  agency  is  so  well  fitted 
as  the  school  to  carry  to  success  the  great  enterprise 
of  inter-racial  understanding  and  fellowship. 

Yes,  the  clay  is  on  the  wheel.  The  old  clay  of 
ancient  civilizations  beaten  down  and  softened  for 
the  moulding  by  the  deluge  of  the  war;  the  fresh 
clay  of  young  lives,  eager  to  become  leaders  of  their 
people  in  the  new  day.  Dr.  Ebina,  premier  student 
pastor  of  Japan,  has  been  touring  America  appeal¬ 
ing  to  us  to  send  missionaries  to  help  Japan  in  this 
critical  time  when  her  young  men  are  open  as  never 
before  to  Christian  influence.  ‘‘Now  is  the  time 
of  times  for  China,"  says  Dr.  Ching  Ching  Yi,  evan¬ 
gelistic  leader  for  all  China.  India  and  Africa  join 
in  the  great  appeal.  Says  President  Faunce,  “There 
are  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  in  America 
living  chill  and  petty  lives  merely  because  devoted 
to  petty  things.  There  are  women  ‘pouring  tea'  all 
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winter  who  might  be  lifting  hundreds  of  Oriental 
girls  into  new  womanhood.  There  are  able-bodied 
Americans  without  a  vision  or  a  task,  useless  as 
chips  on  the  stream,  when  they  might  be  directing 
the  main  currents  of  life  for  a  province  or  a  nation. 
Devotion  to  a  great  cause  makes  a  great  life,” 


ALDEN  H.  CLARK,  who  has  been  in 
educational  missionary  work  in  India, 
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